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the combination of its colonies in a single Commonwealth of
Australia in 1901, the principal author of the scheme being Sir
Henry Parkes, a statesman of New South Wales. The main
motive making for federation was the need of a common policy.,
the 'White Australia' policy, in the matter of immigration.
The White population, almost entirely British, was still small;
even to-day it is only seven millions, and the continent might
easily be flooded by immigration from China and Japan unless
rigid restriction was imposed. The jealousies of Sydney and
Melbourne involved the creation of an entirely new city at
Canberra to be the capital of the Commonwealth.

The Australians have been described (not by themselves) as
the finest soldiers in the world, and their performances in the
Libyan campaign of 1940-41 certainly tend to confirm this
estimate.

New Zealand. New Zealand, whose two islands occupy an
area about equal to that of the British Isles, had been added to
the empire in 1840, and the first thirty years of its history, at
any rate so far as North Island was concerned, were very stormy
owing to the conflicts between the British settlers and the Maoris,
the attractive and warlike native race. South Island was prac-
tically uninhabited when the British arrived. One of the principal
settlements there was organized and financed by the Church of
England and given the name of Canterbury: hence Canterbury
lamb.

The Maori wars ended in 1870 with an agreement acceptable
to both parties. The Maoris have representatives in the New
Zealand parliament, a privilege enjoyed by no other non-
European race in any British self-governing dominion. Their
numbers are few, only one-twentieth of the total population,
which is now over one million.

South Africa. The conflicts of British and Dutch in South
Africa have already occupied much space in this book; the story
can be resumed here after the treaty concluding the South
African war. In 1906 the British Liberal prime minister,
Campbell-Barmerman, decided, in spite of the misgivings of
many members of his own cabinet and the opposition of nearly
all British Conservatives, to grant the two conquered republics
complete self-government. Two years later a situation had